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parental RESPONSIBILITY. 


By Mrs. Armitage. 


t decide the limits of Parental 
I do not propose in this paper ^ christian parents feel 

Responsibility. It 15 s ^ fiC f what their children are and will 
an amount of res P° n ^ ^ desp air with its weight, if they had 
be. enough to crush thenl and watchfulness to rely upon, 

nothing but their own w that \ a m speaking, to those who 

And it is to Christian pa th man Xhe two simple Sacra- 

believe in a covenant of Gd^ churches observe are witnesses 

ments which most oer to the individual’s share in 

,o that covenant : the Lord s Suppe o of the 

““ His special grace for the family as 

The fi«tt« n ^ d fortamest Christian parents is toembmee 
this covenant of God, and believe that .( man 's “Ued 
fellow-worker with God, God will work with him. It requ 
robust faith like this to meet the facts which confront us 
every child’s character. The facts of heredity ram difficulties 
to which Faith alone has the key. Mr. Gallon, in one o 
anthropological essays, discusses the comparative influences 
Nature and Nurture. Acknowledging the persistence ot mo 
impressions made in childhood, he doubts the common deductio 
from it, the deduction which is expressed in the saying o ^ 
Jesuits: “Give me the first seven years of a child s life, an ^ 
will give you the rest.” A child, he points out, inherits 0 
only from its parents, but from its grandparents, and its g r ^ 
grandparents, and even from remoter ancestors. So 
child is truly a harp of a thousand strings, and as in the ea . e 
years of its life it is chiefly taught by its parents, they e ^ a { 
the inherited dispositions which are like their own, s0 ^ ^ 
Nature and Nurture really work together in early childhoo > 
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reproduce the parents’ character and tendencies in the child. 
Mr. Galton’s lesson, of course, is that the inherited tendencies 
of a child’s character are the permanent ones. “ The foster- 
mother’s instructions are soon sponged away ; the cuckoo never 
learns new songs.” That is all that Science can say to help us 
in this strait. Yet observe that Science (as ever) is in no real 
contradiction with Faith. In the first place, if there are such a 
multitude of inherited fibres of tendency from so many quarters 
in a child’s soul, a Christian parent who seeks to evoke the 
noblest ones and leave the others dormant, may well believe that 
he is working with God. And in the second place, the Christian 
parent believes that under all the stern or benignant facts of 
physical and mental heritage, there is the eternal fact of the 
child’s inheritance from the Father in whose image he was created. 
This belief, which is the sure ground of hope in Christian 
missions, is likewise the parents’ sheet-anchor. We believe that 
in every soul which is human there is the possibility of response 
to that which is divine. We may see no evidence of this 
potentiality, but we must appeal to it in the confident belief 
that it is there. Only in the faith that God hath chosen the 
things which are not (to human eyes) to bring to nought the 
things which are, can we believe that lie can work in our 
children, as in every child of man, the great miracle of the new 
birth. 

First of all, then, parents must believe in themselves as instru- 
ments of the divine purpose. This must be laid upon their 
souls, that God has committed to them the salvation of their 
children— to them , in the first place, however useful others may 
be. All hangs on our faith in the divine plan, and the divine 
anointing for the fulfilling of that plan. This delivers from 
restlessness while it stimulates to obedience. 1 his explains 
why those souls who led the simplest life of faith and prayer 
have been the most successful in the Christian training ot their 
children. They lived in a spiritual atmosphere which became 
the vital air of their children. 

But this brings us back with tenfold force to the importance 
of what we as parents are, beyond all our teachings to our 
children. Whether as the sources of their inherited qualities, 
or the developing influence of their early years, it is what we 
.are which is of decisive weight. Surely God does indeed put us to 
school, when He gives us children. Surely those who have such a 
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“ r - Thrfnre them as the bringing of their children to 
divine hope se themselves as for the most solemn priest 

“ is by " ocasua > or 

aspiration” that we can W t. mould our children's souls ; , he 
purpose of our lives must be stead, ly and cons, stendy devoted 
to it. Our desires for them must be purified ; and this impli es 
that we should be constantly bringing those desires to the altar 
of sacrifice, offering up the vain and poor ambitions, the worldly 
desires, the selfish hopes, which we too frequently cherish f 0r 
our children, and thus having our eyes purged to discern the 
purpose of God for them, His concern in the unfolding of their 
souls towards Himself. Children are quick to perceive the real 
bent of their parents’ minds, and no amount of religious observ- 
ances prevents them from finding out what things their parents 
value most, on what their hopes for their children are really set. 
Nay, we may go further, and say, that in spite of the ready 
response which is generally to be found in the young to all that 
is generous and chivalrous, there are also in most young people 
seeds of worldliness and caste-feeling and self-indulgence, which 
only wait for the tacit encouragement given by the parents’ 
example to spring into luxuriant growth. 

And there is another aspect from which we may consider the 
supreme importance of the reality of the religious life of parents— 
namely, the divine use of opportunity in the religious education of 
children. Far more important than systematic religious instruc- 
tion or any kind of religious mechanism with which we may sur- 
round our children, is the power, the God-given power, of saying 

?. "° rd die time ; of discerning the crises in a 
c 1 s sou , t ose momentous times when repentance for some 
.’ or t e entran ce of some new aspiration, some generous ex- 
vis^nl^Th" SOm ^ u ^ t ‘ onin & ap:cr the unseen, enlarges its moral 
and certai T °r ° & C ’ Wltl1 tlle w * scJom °f love, with the firmness 
that onno 7 I 0 " 6 t0Wh ° m thG plan of God is a reality, to use 

next rung of tl'e’umvardTd 1 ° f Gild's feet on the 

true parent will r adder this is the gift of God which a 

give us thes I" 1 ? desire ' God does not fail to 

Fearfully are thev P mi s Uni .!i eS m thc education of our children, 
awakening, misundersttT, 1 ?° m ® tlmes » and the moment of moral 
of a widening rift her ° C by the parent becomes the occasion 

which we act in time TT and chiId ’ But thc way 

crisis depends on what we habitually 
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divine opportunities Tf tL„r, , ab e to use these 

own sakes the fellowship of th’ 'u la ^ e never sought for our 
it for our childrerfs’sak’es thaj „ y ° St ’ Sha “ We " ot ** 

those moments wL„ SXeU^GoT y de s e , .TT* 

silent pools ? b G od descend to stir the 

Religion is not a science but an ^ tu r • 

imitative. Almost 7^ 

but only the true artist can make a picture' because^* , P ' ct “ re ’ 
the eye of truth which shows 

what the un.rnpottant in the landscape or the figure before him 

m, f , Ch °° SeS * he vital a " d tejects the trivial, and thus 

the hand P o C f tn th T? ^ h ‘ S SUbieCt ; and he alo " c has 
he hand of truth which can make the right forms and the 

artist C t°he U Hoi' V rh'' , the Canvas ' N °"’ ' vhat Senius is to the 

Christ H Not tf G l °'l IS - t0 , US ’ ' Vh ° are pupils in the sch ° o1 o f 
Uirist. Not by mechanical imitation must we follow Him nor 

teach our children to follow Him, but (in the words of Savona- 
rola) by inward and divine inspiration. But the difference 
between this Holy Spirit and the genius of the artist is that it is 
transmissible. We are made to be channels of the Holy Ghost 
to one another. . We have not to look at our children as the 
teacher of drawing looks at his class, with the despairing sense 
that some of them have no artistic fibre in them, and can never 
by any amount of pains be trained into artists. The Holy 
Ghost is given to all them that believe ; the promise is to us 
and to our children ; and in proportion as we grasp this truth 
for ourselves we shall be able to grasp it for our children, and to 
believe that God, who by His marvellous working sustains their 
bodily life and builds up their bodily frames, will also give 
them the eye of truth to know His will, and the will of truth to 
perform it. 

But there is no royal road to any art. It is sometimes said 
that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains ; it would be 
truer to say that genius has the love which makes all pains easy. 
This is the supreme problem of every kind of education, how to 
awaken the love of that which is truly worthy of love. If we 
want a child to be a musician, we send him to a teacher who is 
not only a master of the technical part of his art, but who is also 
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• nd can so infect him with that lov e 
full of the lov f of “^submit to the drudgery of hard work, 
that he will cheerfully s S o we cannot make for 

without which no ar the kingdom of God. We cannot 

our children any roya toil> t ] ie self-sacrifice, with which 

abridge for them the ; pa , we must not try to 

the art or the d,v,„ 1 fc ™ n st hearts a “ c full of the love of that 
abridge them. he i p infect our children with it, 

hingdom, « « It alf toil and effort light for th 

tZXl Love is horn of love the end of 
Sous education is love, and the means ts love. But love 
n very essence implies self-sacnfice ; ,t scorns dehght and 
lives laborious days; and to this dlscplme for loves sake we 
must inure our children. We must bring them up in an at mo- 
sphere of simplicity and service, and early tiain them to treat 
Pleasure as a servant, so that she may never become their mis- 
tress. And it is only by having the ideal ever before us, as the 
constant object of our prayers and purposes, that we can hope 
to plant their feet in the realm of reality. 

Finally, if we wish to keep our children in the fellowship of 
the Christian Church.it is in our homes that we must teach them 
that spiritual idea of the worship and work of the Church, which 
will deliver them from regarding the “ means of grace ” as a 
means of self-pleasing. We must teach them that the spirit of 
worship is the spirit of sacrifice, and that each of us has to bring 
a victim to the altar before the fire of God can descend upon it. 
We must train them to understand that the Church lives not for 
herself, but that every individual congregation is part of the great 
army of God, deeply implicated in His battles everywhere, 
whether against national sins, such as intemperance, or against 
heathenism in our towns and villages, and in the great world 
outside. A large idea of the kingdom of God, a wide sympathy 
v it its work, will help to keep them true to the cause of God 
when they have to tread that winepress of fermenting thought 


from which we neither 


can nor ought to hope to preserve them. 


HOW TO GIVE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

By Miss Agnes Mason. 

I AM going to speak, to-dav of 

religious influence, which is what we are in* '" stru . c,wn ’ not °f 
of avto to teach, but of**, ,'jh T h " ,°“' s ' lves ; a " d not 
I think, keep us dear o, the difficulties ^ 

In giving religious instruction to children T A? 
twelve years, three conditions are necessary if thlV^R— f 
to be of any permanent value. 7 ’ lf the teaching ,s 

It must be interesting, definite, and spiritual, 
wards, that thc^t^eSS 

and disciplined class, and when he is able to manage and instruct 
it, he ,s promoted to a class where the children are less orderly 
, . ad vanced, and so on downwards until he is at the top of 
his profession, teaching the youngest class. And they say I 
believe, that if they can have a child to teach till he*is seven 
years old, they do not care who has him afterwards, for all the 
most important lasting work is done. 

But if we recognise that it is difficult to teach little children, 
we are on the way to success. 

AH ofus have not, of course, a “gift for teaching,” which is as 
real a thing as a “ gift for preaching.” But any one who tries 
in the right way can become a fairly successful teacher. Though 
no rules for teaching can be given, yet it does help us when we 
grasp and apply true principles of teaching; and those who can 
make the history of the Greeks and Romans a delight to their 
children can, if they try, make the history of the Jews equally 
attractive. But let us consider our first principle. 

(i) Teaching must be interesting. 

We shall not find it so hard to fulfil if we remember that a child 
is inferior to a full-grown man, not so much in intelligence as in 


